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Rural Discourses—No. X. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 





«“ When his branch is yet tender and putteth forth leaves, ye 
know that Summer is near.”’ 


ATURE has a mode of tele- | 
graphing, as well as Art. Na-| 
ture is sometimes violent in her 
demonstrations, and seems to| 

riot in awful revolutions, that! 
) strike us dumb with wonder and 
dread. When she unlocks her | 
invisible bolts, more terrible than | 
the fabled javelins of the gods, 






stay or defy them. 


wooingly over the meadows, and kiss- 
ing the hill sides, all the armies of 
earth go out to do it obeisance, as if it 
were a god,in whose fruitful breath 
were the blessings of the seasons. 
y. But who can tell if this be more a ben- 
efactor than the others? for in our feeble vision we 
cannot compass all the necessities of creation, nor 
tell just when we need storm or sunshine most, or 
whether the one or the other have most of blessing 
in them. It is wisest for us to receive them all as 
from the hand of Him who knows better than we do. 
So 1 bless God for sunshine, and I bless Him for 
storms and lightnings, for great rains and deep snows, 
for biting frosts and parching drouths, and all else 
He sends us, believing that He does all a thousand 
fold more in love than in anger. 

How sweetly Nature is telegraphing the Summer 
now! We have waited, and waited, and men began 
to murmur and say, “ Where is the promise of the 
May? Our cows have eaten to the bottom of the 
mow, and the bottom of the granary, and yet there 
is no grass! Will the warm days never come ?” 
And so they talked and looked up wistfully to the 
forbidding sky. 

It is said in these times by those who love to ask, 
why were the former days better than now, that we 
have no children in Young America—that a bridge 
has been thrown completely across the tide of Youth, 


re 
no one so mad as to lift up his arm to! 
But when the! brain of Jupiter, and has leaped sheer over the 


warm south wind of Spring time comes | Spring, just as they say our infants do, over the mid- 


and pinafores, they step into the full fledged spheres 
of young men and young women. Whatever of 
truth there may be in this piece of cynicism, I could 
not help but think of it to-day, as I looked froma 


| high bluff, away up and down this glorious Valley, 


miles on this side and miles on that side, and saw 
how the tender branch was “ putting forth leaves,” 


'and before the leaves had given a tinge of emerald to 


the brown and naked trunks, whole clouds of blos- 
soms had burst forth, as if they had alighted ready 
made from some earlier sphere, to crown the laggard 
season, and let us know, despite our fears, “that 
Summer is near.” Are we then to have no Spring ? 
Look at the calendar! Summer is coming up out of 
the lap of Winter, full blown, like Minerva from the 


| dle life of budding childhood. 

Well, let it come, and we will thank God for it in 
this shape ; for without doubt it is a wiser shape by 
far than we could have framed, even if we had the 
making of it. But now, Farmer, bestir thee ! only 
two weeks to June, and so much to be done! After 
these extremes of dry and wet, they say the soil 
turns up this Spring like ashes, for mellowness.— 
Now getin the seed—it is July and August that 
makes the corn, and a backward May is only a trial 
of one’s faith and patience ; and the Perseverance of 
Farmers, is only another phase and a practical one, 
in the old puritan doctrine of the Perseverance of 
Saints; for how shall a man be fitted for the better 
life, if he have not courage to do all the battles of 
this* There shall be no cowards in the Farmers’ - 
Elysium. Hear this Scripture: “The sluggard will 
not plow by reason of the cold, [and he will not plow 
by any other reason, as well.] therefore he shall beg 
in harvest and have nothing.” This Scripture has a 
spiritual interpretation, just as the parable which 
forms my text, has a literal significance which speaks 
to the world in a language that all can appreciate. 

Now the farmer boys will hug their pillows in the 
mornings, and think the nights are very short; get 
them to bed betimes in the evening, and keep them 
from roaming in useless or foolish pastimes, for the 
work of the farm is first in order, and the best 
strength should be reserved for the sterner duties of 





so that, when Infants are divested of leading strings 


the field. 
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of the people are in bondage! The newer the 
State, the greater the independence ; while the 
older the commonwealth, the greater the poverty, 
vice and misery! Evidently this should not be 
the case, and would not, were our policy on a just 


The public policy should have three principal | basis. 


objects in view : 

1. The greatest possible number of independ- 
ent or free people—Liberty. 

2. The greatest possible diffusion of wealth and 
knowledge— quality. 

3. The greatest possible prevalence of good 
will to men—Fraternity. 

The existing policy wages an unrelenting and 


| But far more than one-fifth of the people of In- 


| diana and Illinois are dependent—at least one- 
third are in that class, as all observation will 
show any one who travels or resides there. But 
one-fifth was the result of the rule by which two- 
|thirds were found to be poor in Massachusetts— 
‘therefore a greater proportion must be assigned 
|to that class in the old Bay State! The extent 


deadly warfare against all of these objects, except | of monopoly in that commonwealth, may be esti- 
m respect to one-half the means of promoting| mated from the fact that one-third of its whole 
Equality—to wit: the diffusion of knowledge. It} wealth is incorporated, and that there is one-third 





may be described as follows: 


more wealth there in proportion to the population 


1. The greatest possible diminution of the num- than is found in any other State, and more than 


ber of free and independent people. 

2. The greatest possible concentration or mo- 
nopoly of wealth. 

3. The least possible regard for the well being 
of others, and the greatest possible selfishness. 

4. The least minimum of honesty, virtue and 
happiness. 

5. The utmost fashionable gentility, physical 
debility and premature decay. 


Every year witnesses the decrease of the inde-| 


pendent class in Ohio and all the settled States, 
and a consequent increase of the number of the 
poor. In the Cultivator for April 15th, I find 
that in 1850 there was one farm in Illinois to 
eleven people ; in Indiana, the same proportion ; 
in Ohio, one farm to fourteen inhabitants ; in New 
York, one to eighteen; in Pennsylvania, one to 
nineteen; and in Massachusetts, one farm to 
thirty of the population. ‘This shows that as the 
States increase in age, the number of the inde- 
pendent class diminishes,—and such is the ten- 
dency under the existing order of things. The 
census of 1850 showed several counties in Ohio 
that had even diminished their number of inhabi- 
tants, under the selfish policy of monopoly—large 
farmers swallowing up the smaller ones. The 
census of 1855 showed more than half the rural 
districts of New York to be diminishing their pop- 
ulation in the same way, while the cities and 
towns were on the increase. This shows that the 
number of the homeless and dependent poor in- 
creases in a far greater ratio than the whole pop- 
ulation—the few growing richer, prouder, more 
fashionable as well as weaker, more corrupt and 
miserable. 

Take Massachusetts. One farm to thirty peo- 
ple—one-sixth are farmers, and allowing one-sixth 
more as independent mechanics and merchants— 
a large allowance—and we have one-third of the 
people of that State among the independent and 
free—the remaining two-thirds being in servitude 
and bondage! The good old State of schools and 
free principles!!_ The same calculation for New 
York, gives about half to independence, In Ohio, 
we have two-thirds free, and one-third servile, 
while in Indiana and Illinois, only about one-fifth 


|twice the population that we find in Indiana and 
Illinois! Therefore, under the present subver- 
\sive policy, the greater the wealth as a State, the 
more numerous are the poor, the more fashionable 
and aristocratic are the rich, and the more 
/wretched are all classes! 

| Every philanthropist declares this to be unfor- 
tunate, and sincerely asks for the remedy. Let 
|us then indicate the corrective agencies : 

| 1. Every family should be willing to live on its 


own industry, and not seek to place the labor of 


other families under contribution to its enrich- 
ment. This would be an honest mode of living ; 
while the present method is not honest, that makes 
two-thirds of the people in Mass. and about one- 
half in Ohio, toil two days for the fashionable and 
‘aristocratic, for every single day that they work 
for themselves—living on one-third, and giving 
two-thirds to the rich and proud. 

2. If one shall be found willing to live and let 
live—to get nothing which is not the result of his 
own useful industry, he will need but a small 
farm, and won’t have a large one. Fifty acres 
will be as much as he can do justice to; and in- 
stead of adding nine families or forty-five persons 
to the poor class, by having five hundred acres, 
he will add that number to the independent class, 
by retaining only fifty himself. Small farms will 
furnish as large profit to the intelligent cultivators 
as large ones, for they will be cultivated more 
thoroughly, manured more highly, and will pro- 
duce an hundred per cent. more abundantly.— 
This policy would make all the people free and 
happy, and greatly increase the pecuniary and ed- 
ucational resources of the State. What is it but 
a narrow-minded selfishness that prevents the 
adoption of this better policy ? a policy that really 
injures all classes ! 

3. As the earth produces the elements of all 
wealth, it follows that if a just policy could be 
adopted in its distribution, monopoly in other de- 
partments of industry would be diminished and 
finally destroyed. Monopoly and slavery of all 
kinds grow out of Land Monopoly. 

4. The greatest subdivision of the soil, has al- 
ways and in all countries produced the greatest 
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general good. In France, the Revolution broke 
up all the large estates, and now there are four 
millions of French peasant proprietors, whose 
farms average eight and a half acres each.— 
France, Switzerland, Flanders and Holland pre- 
sent with their small farms a most heavenly con- 
trast with England, Scotland, and more especially 
Treland, where, in the whole British dominions, 
there are but fifty thousand land owners! An 
editorial writer in the New York 7Zribune endea- 
vored to show, recently, that France was surpass- 
ing even our own country in all the elements of 
national prosperity! Away with the delusion 
that small farms impoverish a nation! 

5. In this country a neighborhood can coépe- 
rate in the use of machinery, and thus increase 
their fraternal spirit, and live more like Christian 
humanity. While the farms of France average 
eight and a half acres, in Ohio they are one hun- 
dred and twenty-five. But in Ohio, one man 
owns a number of farms, and there are not actu- 
ally as many independent farmers as there are 
farms. Many a farm embraces two, three, four, 
and even five hundred acres, saying nothing about 
the thousands held by speculators. Some farms 
are but fifty and some thirty acres. But such is 
the passion for large farms, that these small farm- 
ers are discontented, refuse to cultivate their little 
fields, and sell them, in hope of getting a large 
farm out West. If the policy could be changed, 
and small farms be made honorable, this class 
would be contented, apply themselves to culture 
und manure, and our dilapidated little farms be 
made to blossom like the rose. 

6. Small farms not only promote Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity, but they also preserve 
health, increase the duration of life, and greatly 
enhance the general intelligence. In those por- 
tions of France, according to M. Dupin, where 
the farms are the smallest, the average age of the 
people is fifty-two years ; while in those portions 
where the farms are the largest, the average age 
is but thirty-two years! A difference of over 60 
per cent. in favor of small farms. The philosophy 
is, that where the farms are the largest, the de- 
pression of the poor, and the luxury, indolence 
and fashion of the rich, shorten life ; while in the 
small farm regions, the general simplicity, indus- 
try and comfort, increase human life. And as to 
intelligence, every one knows that in the rural 
districts where there is the densest population, 
are found the best schools and the best of every 
thing good. 

7. To respect himself, a man needs his own 
stake in the earth—a little dominion under his 
own control. Poverty humiliates and degrades ; 
great wealth inflates with self-conceit, and breeds 
a reckless disregard of human rights and human 
happiness. Self-respect is essential to intelli- 
gence and virtue; and therefore, while the pres- 
ent policy destroys all the elements of human 
well-being, the opposite course would advance all 
human good, b> beneficial to every one, and hurt- 
ful to no one. 

8. Small farms also increase the independence 
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of those who are able to monopolize. They are 
now greatly dependent upon the servile class, and 
are constantly annoyed by the relation of master 
and servant. They are doomed to slavish toil 
themselves, in order to make the hired men earn 
their money. On the contrary, with what they 
can manage themselves, they can work when and 
as they please—lie by in the heat of the day to 
rest and read or visit, instead of sweating and 
aching and fretting and raging with a lot of men. 
Better adopt the better policy, and let the “ hired 
men ” have a chance to dig for themselves. 


In conclusion, let no one accuse me of advoca- 
ting a “division of property.” I never thought 
of such an absurdity, and none but the stupid or 
the most selfish would charge me with sucha 
scheme. The new policy is to be prospective and 
not retroactive. 


Responses from the Rural World. 





Jackson County. 


The wheat crops in Jackson county are rather 
promising. Some fields look very fine where the 
land is fresh, but where the land is old, and the 
wheat sown late, it looks as though the yield 
would be small. The fruit up to the present date 
is not blasted ; the present prospect for a heavy 
crop of apples and peaches in many parts of the 
county, is flattering. Farmers are making prep- 
arations for a much larger crop of corn; more 
acres will be cultivated in this county in corn the 
present season, than has been for several years. 
As your excellent paper is being more extensively 
disseminated through the county, there is a visible 
improvement in farming. Rev. C.H. WARREN. 

May 5. 

Madison County. 


Ep. CuLtivatorn:— Weather for past few 
days quite favorable for wheat. From present 
appearances, will have half crop, at least; per- 
haps average of county will be more. Plowing 
for corn well advanced ; many only waiting for 
favorable weather to plant. Peaches, more than 
half yet alive, though a majority of the trees have 
been killed within the past two winters. Apples 
and cherries will be quite abundant, unless de- 
stroyed after this. Grass very backward. The 
present rains may revive, if not too cold. ‘ 

May 5. I. F. W1ILxIs. 


Stark County. 


ResrectepD Frrenp Harris :—I would in- 
form you of our condition agriculturally. Firstly, 
we have had a severe cold winter, and a long one. 
The coldest April for the last forty-five years, by 
a bad deal. Much of our wheat is very poor; 
much of our spring wheat and barley has rotted 
in the ground; ground too wet to work, which 
will make us late. Grass begins to appear a lit- 
tle green. Vegetation very backward. Clover 
is much froze out. Of peaches, we have few 
trees to bear them. Out of sixty apple trees, 
mostly choice fruit, there will not be over ten but 
what will be out of the reach of a resurrection 
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one year hence. You can scarce find a limb that 
shows any thing but a thin ring of live wood; 
cherries the same; quinces ditto. I had several 
bearing shrubs, now but one live sprout. Apple 
buds appear to be alive yet. I can say but little 
for the public, as I am old and too infirm to go 
abroad; I can observe but cannot write for the 
public. I admire your paper, and find much from 
your individual pen that meets my most cordial 


approbation. I remain yours to serve in any- 
thing that I can be useful. JEHIAL Fox. 
May 4. 


Sullivan County, Ind. 


Frienp Harris:—Spring may be said to be 
here at last, looking quite coy ; and we venture 
to say that the apple, pear, cherry and plums are 
safe in this settlement, although in low flat lands 
around us, stone fruit is universally froze to death. 
Our peaches are all killed, except where protect- 
ed by heavy thick forests. Wheat crops look 
very flattering, considering the drouth of last fall. 
Our earliest sowing looks quite well indeed. The 
weevil or midge has not made its appearance here 
yet, and our Hoosier friends are wholly unac- 
quainted with it only from description. 

May 1. Gro. W. Borrts. 
Highland and Ross. 

Fruit, wheat and grass look very backward 
south of Hillsboro to Sugar Tree Ridge. North 
of Hillsboro there is a fine prospect for wheat and 
grass—never better. Also the peach trees are 
blooming, and there isa fine prospect for the trees 
being loaded with fruit. The cherries are killed 
as far as I have examined. The wheat does not 
look so well in Ross from Greenfield to Frank- 
fort, as from Greenfield to Hillsboro. I find that 
the peaches are safe yet in the North Paint Val- 
ley, and those having bearing trees may expect to 
feast upon good fruit this autumn. 
you was here I would show you a sight worth 
looking at in the way of peach trees in bloom. 

May 8. W. M. 
Geauga County. 

Our friend Spencer has been down in Southern 
Ohio, and on his return to the Lake region, writes 
us: 


The Spring is cold and very backward here, as 
well as all up the Ohio river from Cincinnati to 
Wellsville. The prospect is good for fruit where- 
ever I have examined. Wheat is at best very 
slim. I saw a few good looking fields along the 
Ohio, but none in this part of the State. Some 
are intending to sow spring wheat here yet, if it 


ever gets dry enough, and we had a heavy fall of 


rain yesterday and last night. But little grain 
has been sown here yet, and in fact not a great 
deal of plowing has been done. Yours truly, 

May 2. H. N. Spencer. 
Clermont County. -s 

The wheat stands tolerably well. The frost in 
March hurt it some, but I think there is quite a 
fair prospect for an average crop. There are 
fears that the oats that are sown will all rot be- 
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fore there is warmth in the ground to bring them 
up. It is reported that those that have practised 
Terra Culture in planting potatoes, have lost them 
all by the frost. If the present kind of weather 
continues much longer, I think all kinds of stock 
must suffer very much, if they live. The most of 
the farmers are out or nearly so of all kinds of 
fodder; what there is for sale is very high, and 
grain of every kind is above a living price. 

I am often asked, when trying to get subscrib- 
ers to the Cultivator, what benefit it is to me. I 
will just tell you, Col. One year ago I made $25 
out of my apples that I should not have made if 
I had not taken the Cultivator; the last winter I 
saved $20 in hay, besides a good many valuable 
suggestions by which I have made from one dol- 
lar to five. W. B. 
Highland County. 

The wheat in this county promises a full ave- 
rage crop: is not much injured by the winter.— 
Grass very backward, and feed scarcer than ever 
was known before, as many farmers had to com- 
mence feeding in September, all the grass being 
burnt up with the drouth. Peach blossoms in 
some situations are killed, while in others they are 
safe. Apples uninjured. Cherries partially 
killed. Respectfully, Bens. CONARD. 
Greeting from Ross. 

Cot. Harris :—In pursuance of the hint con- 
tained in your issue of April Ist, while a goodly 
number of my neighbors were assembled for the 
purpose of determining who should be the suc- 
cessful aspirants for office, and many were zeal- 
ously engaged in soliciting votes for their favorite 
candidates, I provided myself with one of our 
tickets—a specimen No. of the Cultivator—and 
started likewise on an electioneering tour, to swell 
the number of adherents to the principles of the 
“Ohio Cultivator party.” A single glance at the 
bright array of patriotic candidates which our 
ticket displayed, such as “ Rural Discourses,” 
“Chinese Sugar Cane Culture,” &c., &e., and the 
excellent platform our party supports, served to 
convince all, irrespective of antecedent party con- 
nections, that to vote our ticket, and act with our 
party for the future, was the surest method of ad- 
vancing themselves to lucrative offices of “health, 
wealth and wisdom.” The result of that half 
day’s canvassing is the enclosed club of probable 
“life members,” together with the accompanying 
contributions to your “ Picture Gallery. 

Yours, &e., 
T. Mc. D. 

Them’s the kind of pictures! Suppose some oth- 
er of our appreciative friends in every district, try 
their powers of persuasion upon their neighbors, and 
roll in a thousand more new names to the CuLtiva- 
ToR Party. We’ll make it all right.—Ep. 
Greeting from Clinton. 

Our friend Paul Vandervort, an old friend of the 
Cultivator, is a right down pious man, and we love 
him and all such ; but last fall he was afraid we were 








' going to say something rash about religions matters,— 
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just as if a Churchwarden of twenty years standing |before I could get it mowed, so that it was almost 


was not better instructed in the force of the XXXIX 
articles. Now Paul comes down in this way : 


“ Gen. Harris :—There is something wrong 
about our house, and I believe it is all owing to 
the absence of the good humored face of the Ohio 
Cultivator. Sol enclose you — dollars, for the 
benefit of a few of the faithful, hoping thereby to 
increase their happiness, and also to enable the 
editor to go on his way rejoicing.” 

Thank you, Paul! 
joicing. 


This Editor is always re- 


Greeting from Wayne County. 

S. D. Harris :—I saw one of the Club a few 
days since, and he says that the Cultivator has 
stuck fifty dollars into his pocket, which he would 
not have had had he not been a subscriber to 
your valuable sheet. It takes well. Ww. W. 
Greeting from Knox. 

By reading the advertisement of the Cultivator 
in the Banner, I made up my mind to try it, and 
with two other young men I sent for it, and it is 
the best paper I ever paid money for, that’s so! 
and last night I got four more of the boys in for 
the paper, and here’s the money. 

W. E. McK. 
Crawford County. 

Wheat looks good in these parts, especially 
what was put in well. There will be some peach- 
es yet, I think; other fruit bids fair for a good 
crop. E. P. K. 

Oceola, May 8. 

227ece7+- 

VARNISH FOR Rustic GARDEN Seats.—First 
wash the woodwork with soap and water, and 
when dry do it over on a hot sunny day with 
common boiled linseed oil; leave that to dry for 
a day or two, and then varnish it once or twice 
with what is commonly termed “ hard varnish.” 
If well done it will last for years, and prevent 
any annoyance from insects. Now is the time 
for varnishing such seats.— Gardener’s Chron. 


Cultivating Marshes. 








Mr. Eprtror :—Having been much benefited 
by the experience of my brother farmers, received 
through the medium of your paper, and having 
had some experience of my own, I propose to 
give it, hoping others may be benefited in turn. 

About fifteen years ago, I had a ditch two feet 
deep and three feet wide, cut around my marsh, 
except on the west side, which is bounded by a 
stream of water. The marsh was very wet and 
boggy; in a few years it settled down to a level 
with the bottom of the ditch. I then ditched it 
again with the same sized ditch as before. In 
cutting this last ditch I found clay about one foot 
below the surface of the marsh. My marsh then 
became hard and dry, excepting in freshets. The 
fine, fowl meadow grass soon run out all other 
grasses, and it would yield over two tons per acre, 
but it would lodge or get down between the bogs 





impossible tv mow it. 

At length I concluded I would plow my marsh 
and make it smooth. We fixed up a No.7 break- 
up plow, the same as they do for breaking up 
land with, excepting we had steel put on the coul- 
ter or cutter as high up as the beam, so that the 
bogs would not clog the plow. I ground the coul- 
ter and the share sharp every day that we plowed, 
and when they got dull, we sharpened them with 
a file, such as is used to file saw-mill saws. 

The month of June is the best time to plow a 
marsh. Plow under all the grass and weeds that 
you can, to help to subdue the sod. The best 
crop to subdue it is buckwheat sown about one 
bushel to the acre. I neither harrow, nor bush, 
nor roll the first crops, because the sod is so 
tough it would be of no use ; and it is almost im- 
possible to drive teams over it, because they go 
down so between the sods. And all the buck- 
wheat that I have sown, has always grown well 
enough without doing anything to it after sowing; 
I generally get from thirty to forty bushels per 
acre. Then about the first of the next June I 
plow it again, and sow buckwheat and seed it 
down with timothy, red top and clover. Then I 
bush it, and roll it, and after the buckwheat is off 
in the Fall, I roll it again. I have about twenty- 
five acres of marsh seeded down, and it yields 
over two tons of cultivated hay per acre. 1| in- 
tend to plow all my marsh as soon asl can. I 
have tried spring plowing, and fall plowing, but 
they are not as good as June. 

I have tried different kinds of crops on my 
marsh. Corn, pumpkins, potatoes and flat tur- 
nips are first rate, after the marsh is subdued. I 
have tried most kinds of root crops, and they all 
did very well; also wheat, rye and oats, but they 
did not amount to much. 

When I first plowed my marsh, most of my 
neighbors said that I never could get it seeded 
down with cultivated grasses ; and now some of 
them advise me not to plow any more marsh, be- 
cause, they say the cultivated grass will run out 
after a while ; but I guess it will not run out to 
anything worse than wild grass.—JOHN JONEs, 
in Mich. Farmer. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Bloody Murrain Cured. 


One evening last week, my cow came home 
sick with the Bloody Murrain, but not so bad but 
what she would lick salt, although she refused 
corn and oats. I pulverized about a table spoon 
full of roll brimstone, and gave it to her in some 
bran slop well salted, and repeated the dose four 
times morning and evening, by which time she 
was completely cured. 

We have lost a great many cattle with Bloody 
Murrain, and this cow is the first one I ever saw 
cured. When we find them as sick as she was 
they generally die in about 24 or 36 hours, ir 
spite of all that can be done. D. DonaLpson. 

Wood Oo., May, 1857. 
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Agricultural and Religious View of 
Kansas. 


Many of the Cultivator family are one way or 
another interested in Kansas, either prospectively for 
themselves, or immediately through near friends and 
relations already there. We have before us a letter 
to a leading clergyman of this part of Ohio, from his 
brother in Kansas, communicating a call from a 
church in Lawrence, which exhibits so graphically 
an interior view of the healthy moral and physical 
condition of this much talked of country, that we 
shall be doing our readers a favor to copy it. The 
writer is a gentleman born in England, and well ac- 
quainted with the best farming districts of Great 
Britain and France, and has also had a considerable 
opportunity for observation, by residence in New 
England and Lower Canada. He became a farmer 
in Kansas before the breaking out of the political 


troubles, and with an eye to the best interests of So-| the Union ? 


ciety in the home of his choice, writes thus to his 
brother : 


You are undoubtedly prospering in your church 
in , and receiving a competent salary ; but 
notwithstanding, you may possibly prefer to cast 
in your lot with the pioneers of Kansas. I know 
it is natural in you to have a sort of pioneer en- 
terprise, or rather I might say a home missionary 
spirit. Well, in that capacity you could find 
wurk enough in Lawrence and around. 
could also find those who would appreciate your 
labors ; for, take the same population in any of 
the Eastern States as we have in Lawrence and 
vicinity, and if I am not greatly mistaken, you 
would not find more than two-thirds the amount 
of intelligence. The reason is obvious, for where 
you find the enterprising you will generally find 
the intelligent man. 

Without controversy, Kansas is geographically 
a beautiful country. It has the appearance of 
elaborately tilled land, wrere its beautiful undu- 
lations are smoothed by the hand of nature. Our 
prairies are as superficially smooth, for the most 
part, as the handsomest meadows in England.— 
For fertility, the soil cannot be excelled, even on 
the intervale lands of the richest river bottoms of 
the East. The climate is delightful in summer ; 
the nights being cool almost invariably, and a 
breeze generally blowing through the day. March 
and April are unpleasant months, in consequence 
of the almost constant and unobstructed high 
winds blowing at this season. This year the 
winds are unusually cold, and the Spring very 
backward. Lawrence is beautifully situated on 
the Kansas river, on high ground but not broken. 
Boats now are navigating the river up to this 
point. The town is growing rapidly, lots are ad- 
vancing in price, and some of thé streets are as- 
suming quite a commercial appearance. 
If you should accept the call, and come with 
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lands will be pre-emptible this summer. Then 
say for instance you bought 40 or 80 acres near 
town of some claimant, it would give you a good 
homestead, and it will be but a short time before 
land will be worth in this vicinity $100 per acre. 
One-half of the next claim to mine, 2 miles from 
the city boundaries, was sold last week for $1000 ; 
that seems to be at present about the average 
price. It is confidently said that Lawrence will 
be the leading city of the territory, and with the 
jrapid growth of a Western city, church 
might in less than two years compare favorably 
|with any church in 

In less than 5 years, the teeming products of 
ithe land that will be poured forth from this re- 
gion, are incalculable. The land is cleared, the 
soil is rich and easily worked, the first year’s 
crop will almost pay for breaking and fencing, 
and the sod will become rotted and subdued in 
one year. What then can keep Kansas from be- 
coming the first and greatest agricultural State in 
Nothing. And if the true wealth 
of a country is dependent upon its agricultural 
resources and developments, why Kansas will be 
the richest State in the Union. When farmers 
‘thrive and prosper, commerce and the arts also 
| prosper, and when such is the case and a correct 
|moral sentiment prevails, churches and their in- 
cumbents will be very likely to be well cared for. 














| For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Proposition for a Dog Law. 

There has been a good deal of talk about a dog 
law. Are we ever to have one? We can’t keep 
sheep here, there are so many dogs. Several 
say they would like to keep sheep, if we hada 
\law to protect them from the depredations of dogs. 
| One of my neighbors had 14 out of 16 fine sheep 
|killed by dogs a few nights ago. I will propose 
\a law, please straighten it up and pass it round. 
| Where a man keeps one dog, tax him fifty 
icents ; if he keeps two, one dollar and fifty cents ; 
\three dogs, three fifty ; that is, double it every ad- 
\ditional one. If any man denies a dog found at 
his house being his, when the assessor comes 
round he should be compelled to kill such dog, or 
be taxed. Let the above tax be collected by the 
| County Treasurer with other taxes, and put into 
|the treasury by itself. When any man has sheep 
killed or injured by dogs, let him call two or three 
| disinterested neighbors to estimate the damage 
exclusive of what he can make out of the carcass, 
and give him a certificate, so that he can go to 
the dog treasury and,draw the amount. That 
will make the dogs pay for all the damage done. 

Now Col., I wish you would put the above ina 
better form, and pass it round. There are a good 
many hereabouts that go for just such a law. 

Wa ter But Ler. 
Clermont Co., May, 1857. 


Remarxs.—No one can appreciate the difficulty 








some spare means, there is no doubt but you! 
could make very profitable investments. Our) 


attending this species of legislation, who has not 
seen the thing tried. Dog Laws, Liquor Laws and 
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Gambling Laws, are ticklish things to enact in de- 
tail, in such a mixed body as the people send to leg- 
islate for the State. There is a sort of dog law now 
in force, and if we were a sheep raiser in a doggy 
country, we should put a pretty liberal construction 
upon it, and make a free use of strychnine and lead 
pills, and teach others to assist in such a fulfilment 
of the law, until dogs would find it unhealthy to stay 
thereabouts. Here is the law now in force for the 
protection of sheep from dogs, passed April 22, 1852 : 

Src. 1. Owner of dogs liable for damages. 
Be it enacted, etc., That it any dog or dogs shall 
kill or injure any sheep, the owner or harborer of 
such dog or dogs, or any of them, shall be liable 
for all damages that may be sustained thereby, to 
be recovered by the party injured, before any 
court having competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 2. Vietous dogs may be killed. It shall 
be lawful for any person, at any time, to kill any 
dog which may be found running, worrying or in- 
juring sheep. 

Sec. 3. Stray dogs may be killed. That if 
the owner of any dog which is in the habit of run- 
ning from home and wandering about without the 
presence of its owner, shall neglect or refuse to 
confine such dog, after due notice given of its wan- 
dering habits, it shall be lawful for any person to 
kill such dog, whenever it may be found roaming 
about off the premises, and away from the pres- 
ence of such owner. 

The act of May 3d, 1852, authorizes cities or in- 
corporated villages to pass laws to prevent dogs from 
running at large, and to authorize the killing of them 
when at large contrary to such law, and also author- 
izes the levying and collecting of a tax on dogs in 
their limits. 


More about Decrease of Stock and High 
Prices. 


Mr. Cuttivator:—Do you think that Mr. 
Bollman gives the entire reason of the decrease 
of beef? Do you think there is a greater amount 
of land employed in raising grain, than there was 
when the beef market was glutted? The high 
price of labor naturally produces stock growing, 
for it can be done with less work than raising 
grain. And how many farmers do you hear say- 
ing, “It don’t pay to hire help to raise so much 
corn,” and so they are tryiig sheep, or cattle, or 
mules, or horses—it pays better! and yet there 
is a decrease that startles the beef-eaters ; and 
some flatter themselves that these high prices will 
produce a supply that will diminish the price.— 
But there is no danger. Nothing but a pressure 
in the money market harder than we have had 
for the past ten years, or milder winters, will 
bring about such a result. There are very few 
farmers but that are stocked to the utmost that 
their farms will support ; and as long as we hear 
and know every or every other Spring, of cattle 
being killed to save their lives, or our most thrifty 
and provident farmers being obliged to buy hay 
and corn at exorbitant prices, to keep their stock 





till pasture comes, so long cattle will diminish in 
number, in spite of all the beef markets in Christ- 
endom, and other stock in proportion.* It is the 
opinion of your humble servant, that as long as 
the winters are as hard as they have been for the 
past four or five years, you need not expect to 
eat very cheap beef. But another cause still op- 
erates against sheep. This Spring, in particular, 
I know of extensive wool growers that have lost 
one-half their lambs, and that too where the ewes 
were well housed and well fed. 
Delaware Co., O., May, 1857. e206 


* A good many stock farmers in the Valley region, 
waste enough every year to keep respectable herds 
in good condition. We believe our correspondent is 
mistaken in saying that our land is full stocked. If 
we made the most of its capacity and produce, the 
live stock of Ohio might be doubled in a year, and 
still there would be feed enough for all. 

Laber has been diverted from agriculture to com- 
merce and trade, and men have run into towns and 
cities, or off to Western land speculations, in haste 
to be rich ; and plain country people have caught 
the mania for fashionable show and elegant leisure. 
These perversions make prices high, first of labor, 
and second, of all that labor produces.—Ep. 


oy [For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Be Kind te your Horses. 


Mr. Epitor :—I have in the course of my life 
seen a good many horses; some, too, that were 
called ugly horses. Now it is my opinion that 
there is no use of owning what might be called a 
real ugly horse. Use the whip and spur less, and 
in their place put kindness. Three grains of 
kindness are worth all the whips and spurs in the 
world, in breaking a colt. There are a great 
many horses injured for want of kindness. This 
I am sure no one will pretend to deny. For in- 
stance, a man has a colt to break. The colt has 
never been handled. The man, with several oth- 
ers to help him, drives the colt into the stable — 
He then forces a bit into his mouth, and if there 
is one among them that dares, he jumps upon his 
back well armed with a stout whip, and very often 
a spur; these he does not forget to use. He 
clings to the colt’s back as long as he is able, but 
is finally thrown off. He tries again and again, 
until, completely exhausted, the colt is obliged to 
yield; that is, for the time being. Is this the 
way to break colts? No, to be sure it is not— 
The golden rule would apply as well here as any- 
where. So be kind to your horses, my gentle 
friends. W. H. L. 

Sandusky Oo., May, 1857. 





Usrerut Brrps.—A farmer near Binghamton, 
N. Y., last year, in order to convince a neighbor of 
the usefulness of birds, shot a yellow bird in his 
wheat field, opened its crop, and found in it two 
hundred weevils, and but four grains of wheat, 
and in these four grains the weevils had bur- 
rowed !— Fx. 














The Editor's sable. 








Cuttivator Premiums at County Fatrs.—We 
are glad to see that the County Societies are laying 
out business for the fall exhibitions. There is a 
world of faith among our farmer folks. We ought 
to make special and grateful mention of quite a num- 
ber of Societies, for the generous remembrance of 
the Ohio Cultivator in their lists. Of these are De- 
fiance, Geauga, Erie, Morrow, Tuscarawas, Putnam, 
Columbiana, Preble, Trumbull, and may be others 
that we do not now recall. We hope to chronicle 
as well of every County and District Society in the 
State. You can afford to be liberal with us in this 
matter, and make money by it. 


ixcHaNctInG Premium Lists.—W. W. Rathbone 
of the Washington Co. Ag. Society, sends us the 
premium list of that Society, and suggests that the 
officers of County Societies should exchange premium 
lists all around, for mutual benefit and instruction. 
Get the last year’s Agricultural Report, and you can 
find the address of the President or Secretary of most 
of the Societies, and where you are uncertain, send 
to the County seat, addressed to the “ Secretary or 
Treasurer of County Ag. Society,” as those officers 
are most likely to reside there. In this connection 
we wish to say, that in making returns from County 
Societies, the post office address of each officer 
should be stated,—a thing that is seldom done now. 

PLant Now For Premiums, and cultivate for pre- 
miums and excellence, and not go sneaking into the 
Fair in the Fall, with a chance crop or product, that 
you can take no credit to your good intentions for, 
but which grew so in spite of you. Aim at excel- 


lence, and work toward that mark through the 
season. 


Tue Horse’s Moutu.—We have from Dr. Dadd,a 
valuable lithograph of the horse’s mouth ; being in 
part a life size fac-simile of the mouth of Black 
Hawk, whose bones the Dr. has prepared for the 
Boston Veterinary Institute. The whole is a com- 
plete chart, showing the age of a horse by the teeth. 


We esteem this picture highly, and think it is cheap 
enough at $1. 


Tat CLover Crop.—Friend Whitaker of Clinton 
objects against having Esq. Shively of Wood, reckon 
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his apples in with the clover crop, and contends it 
must be only the clover, and asks us to decide. O! 
no, gentlemen ! we will hold your hats, and help eat 
the apples, but cannot be a judge between you. Try 
another patch this year without apples. 


Notices of Publications Received. 





Tue Doc—By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson, com- 
piled, abridged, edited and illustrated by Frank 
Forrester, author of “ Field Sports,” “ Fish and 
Fishing,” “ Horses and Horsemanship of the Uni- 
ted States and British Provinces,” ‘“ Complete 
Manual for Young Sportsmen,” etc., ete. Com- 
plete and revised edition. N. Y., Stringer & 
Townsend, 222 Broadway. 663 pp. 

This is the best got up, best edited, best illustrated, 
and most complete book on Dogs, we have ever seen. 
It combines the best of the entire works of the three 
great dog writers, and coming through the hands of 
such an editor as Wm. Henry Herbert, and such pub- 
lishers as Stringer & Townsend, it may be regarded 
as a finished book. 


Hor Hovses.—A practical Treatise on the Con- 
struction, Heating and Ventilation of Hot Houses, 
including Conservatories, Green Houses, Graperies, 
and other kinds of Horticultural Structures, with 
practical directions for their management in regard 
to light, heat and air. Illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings. By Robt. B. Leuchars, Garden Architect. 
N. York, C. M. Saxton & Co., 140 Fulton st. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Preparations for the next State Fair. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, held at the 
Burnet House in Cincinnati, on Wednesday, May 
6th, 1857, Mr. John K. Green, a member of said 
committee resident at Cincinnati, was authorized 
to proceed at once and in a proper manner to 
prepare the grounds suitable for the Annual Fair 
in Sept. next. He was authorized also to secure 
the services of a competent person to erect all the 
necessary halls, and other structures, fixtures, &c., 
and to proceed at once to enclose the grounds.— 
The committee have taken the necessary steps to 
secure the services of Mr. Kern, the well known 
author of an excellent work on Landscape Gar- 
dening, to lay out the grounds, design and super- 
intend the erection of Floral, Fine Art and other 
Halls, Fountains, ete. 

It is the intention of the committee to lay a 
pipe of sufficient calibre to obtain an adequate 
supply of water for the use of the grounds from 
the Miami canal. It will be seen from the above 
that active and prompt measures are adopted by 
the committee to have the grounds, halls and fix- 
tures, and all the necessary structures not only 
completed, but designed and constructed with all 
the taste and skill which the means at their com- 
mand will permit. 


It is a source of gratification to all the members 











of the State Board, to know that their efforts to 
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make their Eighth Annual Fair not only success- 
ful and worthy of the great State whose agricul- 
tural interest they represent, but creditable to any 
State or nation, are fully appreciated and second- 
ed by all the prominent business men and influen- 
tial private citizens of Cincinnati. 
Joun H. Kiippart, 
Cor. Sec. O. S. B. of Agriculture. 


_— 





Chapter on Spring Work. 

Every good farmer has decided upon his crops be- 
fore now, and laid out his land accordingly. Spring 
wheat, rye, oats, corn, barley, potatoes, have all their 
lots assigned them, and some of them in the ground 
weeks ago. But if the spring wheat, oats or barley 
do not come well, what then? Try again, or try 
something else? that is the question. And then 
there are a good many little crops that may not have 
been determined upon, and that deserve attention in 
the list of availables, as well as profitables. These 
depend so much upon the particular soil, situation, 
and aims of a man’s farming, that every one must be 
governed by his own needs and facilities in that par- 
ticular. We will name a few sorts that do not re- 
ceive the attention in field culture that they merit : 
White Beans. 

If you have a piece of light, warm upland, or hill 
side, try a patch of white beans. They are good for 
a farmer’s table, most excellent feed for sheep, and 
will always sell well. In this latitude, about the Ist 
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gets very dry, as it wants a warm and moist bed to 
sproutin. If the ground is not moist enough, the 
seed should be soaked in water before being planted. 
Mangel Wurzel. 

Our summers are generally too hot and dry to start 
this and the turnip crops, and the latter are apt to be 
destroyed by flies, but where a man has a piece of 
dark, fine, moist, compact soil, a crop of Wurzels will 
pay well. They are excellent for cattle, to keep 
their stomachs in tone during the winter, when they 
can get nothing else green. 

Millet. . 

This is a good crop to put on a field where some 
earlier seeding may have failed; it yields a large 
burthen of coarse fodder, and can be put in and har- 
vested at a time when other seeding or harvesting do 
not crowd. Sow on any upland that will raise corn 
or wheat, after the Ist of June, two or three pecks of 
seed to the acre. 

Corn for Fodder. 

We hope farmers have found out that sowing or 
drilling corn for fodder, is the cheapest way to get a 
great crop, in this Valley region ; and like what we 
said of millet, it can be got in and off, at a season 
when the farmer has time to do it. Any time in 
June is early enough to put in corn for fodder, and it 
should stand thick enough so it will grow fine. 

The Orchard and Shrubbery 
Will need looking to now, to see that the worm’s 





of June is the time to plant. Have the soil just mod- 
erately rich, and the surface mellow. Sod land will 
do very well, and the beans will be a good forerunner 
of wheat, by keeping the land clean of weeds during 
the summer. In this case the land will need a top 
dressing of fine manure in the fall with the wheat, 
for if you plant beans on land rich enough for large 
wheat, they run too much to vines, and do not fill 
well. Plant just wide enough to run a plow between 
the rows one way, and have the hills a foot apart the 
other way, and keep the surface well stirred and free 
of weeds. They will yield from 15 to 25 bushels per 
acre, and generally sell for over a dollar a bushel. 
Carrots. 

Every man who keeps cows, horses or sheep, 
should raise field carrots. For these you must work 
the. soil deep, and have it rich with fine, well rotted 
manure. A clay loam that will work mellow, will 
bring good carrots: but a dark, rich, sandy loam is 
better. Ridge up the land so as to have the rows 
about three feet apart, strike a crease on top of the 
ridge, and then put in the seed so as to have the 
plants stand six inches apart in the drill, for orange 
and white carrots, but if you sow the great white 
Belgium or green top, they will want ten inches.— 
Carrots are a capital daily feed for cows in winter 
and they are the nicest alternate for horses and sheep 
that can be given. Sow the seed before the ground 


nests are duly disposed of. ‘Take them now and you 
can make short work of them, before the little webs 
send out their devouring colonies to strip the leaves. 
Make a swab of a woolen cloth, upon the end of a 
light pole, dip it in lye of wood ashes, and rub the 
nests off—this will make an end of them. 

Bee Moths. 

Look to the bees and set your moth traps, by rais- 
ing the hives and resting the corners on flat bits of 
wood, hollowed out on the bottom, so the moths can 
go under and spin their winding sheets, and you can 
raise their cover every few days, and do the job for 
them. Be faithful in this work now, and you will 








save the propagation of thousands to trouble the 
hives in the fall. ; 


Also, see that you have spare hives ready to house 
the new swarms, when they come. We have seen 
a good many patent hives and palaces, but we do not 
know of a better hive for farmers than a clean plank 
box, with a hole in the top for extra caps, to take off 
surplus honey. 


Changing from Hay to Grass. 


All the live stock will need to be looked to in 
changing from hay to grass feed. Look over the 
sheep, and clip off the tag locks ; see that the weakly 
ones do not go off with the scours. Let the cattle 
|have salt mixed with a little clean wood ashes. Put 
|a little powder of snuff upon lousy calves, etc. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Practical Hints on the Culture of Vines. 


[JusT IN TIME, AND JUST RIGHT.—EDb. } 
Water Melons. 


Som AND LAYING ouT.—The best soil for the 
water melon is a rich black loam, such as our 
black ash swales, well drained and plowed very 
deep, and thoroughly pulverized. The rows 
should be marked out at least ten feet apart each 
way. I know that it looks like wasting land when 
planting, and in the early tending of the crop ; 
but the reverse is true—if you wish to lose the 
use of your land and also your labor, plow about 
five or six inches deep, and plant four or five feet 
apart each way, and you will be very sure to 
succeed. 

SEED AND PLantinG.—The next all import- 
ant point is to select good seed, which is not diffi- 
cult, as they can be obtained at almost any coun- 
try town of any size. But most persons plant 
any thing, rather than pay fifty cents or a dollar 
for good seeds. The Mountain Sweet is the best 
in the list. I always buy the Wetherfield seeds, 
and have ever found them true to their kinds.— 
Drop five or six seeds to the hill. It is better to 
raise the hills about three inches high before drop- 
ping the seeds, and then cover one inch thick with 
mellow soil. 

CuttivatTion.—The best thing to tend with is 
the cultivator, and the young vines cannot re- 
ceive attention too soon. As soon as they are 
fairly up and spread out their two broad leaves, 
hoe them up as high as possible without covering 
them up. This I have ever found to be the best 
preventive against the striped bug—that pest of 
all vines. Keep the ground well stirred, and the 
weeds under perfect subjection, till the vines are 
large enough to be beyond the power for harm of 
the striped bug, then thin to two plants in each 
hill: I would say one, but some mishap might 
kill that one, and then the hill would be lost. It 
requires some courage, Mr. Editor, after you have 
nursed your vines for a month or more, to pull 
them up and throw them away, but how disagree- 
able the task, it is absolutely necessary to obtain 
good crops. For the next dressing we plow them, 
throwing the furrow to the rows and finishing in 
the middle, thus making a ridge for each row 
wide enough to not dry out readily. All that is 
necessary afterwards, is to keep the eeds down 
till the melons begin to ripen. 

SneakinG Tureves. — Look out that your 
neighbors’ boys, nay, even the neighbors them- 
selves, do not come at night while you and yours, 
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who perhaps are wearied from the toils of the 
day, are sleeping, and steal your melons and tear 
up your vines. On this subject I have scarcely 
patience to say any thing, being almost afraid to 
venture, for fear of saying too much; for I have 
heard otherwise good citizens and even professing 
Christians, tell their sons in a boasting manner 
how they used to steal melons and tear up vines, 
and never utter one word of condemnation, or say 
they had done wrong, but laugh over their folly ; 
thus in effect advising their sons to do as their 
fathers had done before them. I wonder if such 
men ever consider that for such influence they 
will one day be brought to account. It is very 
provoking, after having raised fine large melons, 
and got them nearly ready for the knife, to go 
into your patch and find here a melon mashed 
with some unruly foot, and there one stuck thro’ 
with a cane, till all the best ones are spoiled, and 
that too by persons who would scorn to injure 
| you or any one else in any other way. It is time 
this evil was corrected. 

Musk Melons. 

Best Kinps.—I can remember the time, Col., 
when melons were scarce, that I thought the musk 
melon was good ; but now, after trying the finer 
kinds, I am willing to let others enjoy them, if 
'they can, as Skillman’s fine netted melon and oth- 
er varieties of the same class suit me infinitely 


better. Skillman’s fine netted melon is as sweet 
/as sugar, and as luscious as honey; and what is 
|more, every person in our country can have them 
| by bestowing a little care and labor on their cul- 
ture. If those persons who go prowling about at 
night stealing their neighbor’s melons, would be- 
stow half of the labor upon a patch of their own, 
\which they are compelled to take in hunting up 
others, they would have plenty at home, and could 
enjoy them with “a conscience void of offence to- 
wards God and man.” 

CaRE AND COMPENSATION.—Plant the rows 
five feet apart each way, and cultivate the same 
as the water melon, except leave three plants to 
the hill, instead of two. There is nothing that 
delights more in a good rich soil than melon vines, 
and nothing that such a soil and good culture 
makes more difference with. I would rather have 
one hill well managed, than a quarter of an acre 
‘botched over; and as a market fruit, nothing pays 
better. Indeed, they are a luxury that most peo- 
|ple will have, when they can get them, at any 
|price, even to the “ wear and tear of conscience.” 
Cucumbers, 7 


Should be planted not less than seven feet apart 
each way, and thinned to four stalks in each hill. 
Cultivate the same as melons, except being even 
more particular about hoeing them well up under 
their two leaves, while quite young, thus protect- 
ing the stalks from their natural enemy, the 
striped bug. Procure the seed of the Harly White 
Spine, from Wethersfield, Conn., and you have 
the very best variety for table use or pickling. 
The Marrow Squash 


Should be planted eight feet apart each way. 
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Summer squashes same. Parisian squash not | I think if an orchard was entirely surrounded 
less than twenty feet each way; the last men-|by forest, the owner would get very little fruit; 
tioned being better adapted to amateur culture,|what the birds and other pests to the fruit tree 
as it is of little value, but very large and showy. | would leave, the pilferer would claim and carry 
The sweet pumpkin should be planted 10 or 12 off. Ihave no doubt but a good hedge of ever- 
feet apart each way, and if well tended will pay | greens or even of some dwarf tree, planted so as 


well, as it makes most excellent Yankee pies. 
Columbus, May, 1857. G. S. Innis. 





Horticultural Items. 


Our old Virginia friend Wharton, editor of the Mas- 
sillon News, Stark Co., is becoming an amateur gar-| 
dener. 
lows : 


I am at work in the garden three hours a day, | |among. 


in which time I do some work. I did not cover 
my strawberry vines, last Fall, and they look best | 
of any in town. Most that were covered died. 
My peas, planted early in March, are 3 inches 
high. Peaches and cherries look well here ; the 
cold of last winter not having injured those left 
winter before. Most of my hardy roses are com- 
ing out well, though in some localities they are 
killed by cold. The gooseberry bushes I put coal 
ashes around, last winter, are much more forward 
than the others. If it prevents their mildewing, 
will let you know. Are not all bushes more 
prone to spend their strength in shooting, this 
year and last, than usual? I do not know how I 
will keep the shoots down in my gooseberries and 
currants, unless I stand over them with a gun or 
hoe. Your friend, 
J. E. WHARTON. 


Protecting and Cultivating Orchards. 





Ep. Onto CuLtivaTor:—I notice in your 
second number an enquiry by Mr. Thos. F. Da- 
vis of Cincinnati, in regard to leaving forest trees 
around an orchard, or planting an orchard in the 
middle of a forest. As information is requested, 
I will give you my experience in the matter. 

I planted an orchard in this county twelve 
years ago. The country was new, and the or- 


He writes us under date of May 4th, as fol-, 


| to break the wind off the orchard, ‘would be ben- 


‘eficial, and not subject the proprietor to the mor- 
tification of witnessing his trees and fruit picked 
and destroyed by birds. A good hedge would 


eg ent the depredations of pilferers. 


As for cultivation, experience has proved to me 
that an orchard should never be cultivated in 
ismall grain of any kind, neither should it be sowed 
‘down to grass, till the trees are too large to work 
The orchard should always be farmed 
with some hoed crop, and I dont think it makes 
jmuch difference what the crop is, so it requires 
frequent stirring of the soil; and there should 
never be any thing planted nearer to the trees 
than 5 or 6 feet, and no sod nor weeds permitted 
to grow around the trees. <A. R. StTROTHER. 

Van Wert Co., O., May, 1857. 


= — 


Smoking the Curculio. 





Frienp Harris :—A great many experiments 
have been made for the destruction of the plum 
curculio,—here follows my morsel of experience. 

In the Spring of 1854 I had two or three plum 
trees which flourished, blossomed, ete., but as I 
well knew from former experience, that none of 
the fruit would be suffered to attain a state of 
maturity from the ravages of curculio, I resolved 
to try a plan to arrest their progress. It was 
this: After the young fruit was fairly formed, I 
selected a calm morning, and putting some hot 
embers on the blade of a common sand shovel, I 
proceeded to the trees, the branches of which I 
fumigated by sprinkling some sulphur on the em- 
bers, then moving my apparatus about under the 
branches, the fumes arose and circulated through 
the whole top of the tree. This course I contin- 
ued for two or three subsequent mornings, but 
from some cause I did not persevere as I intend- 


chard was planted in a situation where it re-|ed, so that I do not consider the experiment fairly 


mained surrounded on the north and west by 
forest trees for several years. The trees grew 
finely, but I was troubled a great deal by sap- 
suckers pecking the trees. Several trees were 
killed by them, in spite of all my efforts to kill | 
and drive away the birds. But I had another| 
enemy yet. 
ing, the woodpeckers and blue jays nearly de- 
stroyed the crop for several years, which I don’t 
think they would have done if they had not had 
acovert soclose. Ihave killed as many as thirty 


carried out. Still, that same season a few plums 
on each tree came to maturity. The extreme 
cold winters which have succeeded that date have 
destroyed my trees, thereby preventing me from 
‘repeating the experiment. Will some of your 
‘numerous readers try it? The labor is light, sul- 





As soon as the trees came to bear-| phur is cheap, and plums are good. 


With due respect, yours, 
Logan Co., O., April, 1857. E. HopGe. 
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Roses.—Let them have an eye to every point 


of those birds in one day, without apparently di-| that tends to perfection—vigorous havit, constan- 


minishing their number. 

I have cleared away the forest for about 40) 
rods within the last 2 years, and think that I am | 
not so much troubled by those pests as when the 
forest was adjoining my orchard. 


I was also more | 


icy, free blooming, and, above all, handsome and 


abundant foliage, not forgetting high perfume.— 

These are what we must “look ‘for, now-a-days, in 
every new Rose that is brought before the pub- 
lic, and a variety that has not all these qualities 


troubled by caterpillars when my orchard joined| more or less in advanee of its compeers, has no 


the forest. 


business to pass muster. Above all, however, let 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Practical Hints on the Culture of Vines. 


[Just IN TOME, AND JUST RIGHT.—EDb. | 
Water Melons. 

SoIL AND LAYING ouT.—The best soil for the 
water melon is a rich black loam, such as our 
black ash swales, well drained and plowed very 
deep, and thoroughly pulverized. The 
should be marked out at least ten feet apart each 
way. I know that it looks like wasting land when 
planting, and in the early tending of the crop ; 
but the reverse is true—if you wish to lose the 
use of your land and also your labor, plow about 
five or six inches deep, and plant four or five feet 
apart each way, and you will be very sure to 
succeed. 

SEED AND PLAntTING.—The next all import- 
ant point is to select good seed, which is not diffi- 
cult, as they can be obtained at almost any coun- 
try town of any size. But most persons plant 
any thing, rather than pay fifty cents or a dollar 
for good seeds. The Mountain Sweet is the best 
in the list. I always buy the Wetherfield seeds, 
and have ever found them true to their kinds.— 
Drop five or six seeds to the hill. It is better to 
raise the hills about three inches high before drop- 
ping the seeds, and then cover one inch thick with 
mellow soil. 

Cuttivation.—The best thing to tend with is 
the cultivator, and the young vines cannot re- 
ceive attention too soon. As soon as they are 
fairly up and spread out their two broad leaves, 
hoe them up as high as possible without covering 
them up. This I have ever found to be the best 
preventive against the striped bug—that pest of 
all vines. Keep the ground well stirred, and the 
weeds under perfect subjection, till the vines are 
large enough to be beyond the power for harm of 
the striped bug, then thin to two plants in each 
hill: 1 would say one, but some mishap might 
kill that one, and then the hill would be lost. It 
requires some courage, Mr. Editor, after you have 
nursed your vines for a month or more, to pull 
them up and throw them away, but how disagree- 
able the task, it is absolutely necessary to obtain 
good crops. For the next dressing we plow them, 
throwing the furrow to the rows and finishing in 
the middle, thus making a ridge for each row 
wide enough to not dry out readily. All that is 
necessary afterwards, is to keep the weeds down 
till the melons begin to ripen. 

SNEAKING Tureves. — Look out that your 
neighbors’ boys, nay, even the neighbors them- 
selves, do not come at night while you and yours, 


rows 
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who perhaps are wearied from the toils of the 
day, are sleeping, and steal your melons and tear 
up your vines. On this subject I have scarcely 
patience to say any thing, being almost afraid to 
venture, for fear of saying too much; for I have 
heard otherwise good citizens and even professing 
Christians, tell their sons in a boasting manner 
how they used to steal melons and tear up vines, 
and never utter one word of condemnation, or say 
they had done wrong, but laugh over their folly ; 
thus in effect advising their sons to do as their 
fathers had done before them. I wonder if such 
men ever consider that for such influence they 
will one day be brought to account. It is very 
provoking, after having raised fine large melons, 
and got them nearly ready for the knife, to go 
into your patch and find here a melon mashed 
with some unruly foot, and there one stuck thro’ 
with a cane, till all the best ones are spoiled, and 
that too by persons who would scorn to injure 
you or any one else in any other way. It is time 
this evil was corrected. 

Musk Melons. 

Brest Kinps.—I can remember the time, Col., 
when melons were scarce, that I thought the musk 
melon was good ; but now, after trying the finer 
kinds, 1 am willing to let others enjoy them, if 
they can, as Skillman’s fine netted melon and oth- 
er varieties of the same class suit me infinitely 
better. Skillman’s fine netted melon is as sweet 
as sugar, and as luscious as honey; and what is 
more, every person in our country can have them 
by bestowing a little care and labor on their cul- 
ture. If those persons who go prowling about at 
night stealing their neighbor’s melons, would be- 
stow half of the labor upon a patch of their own, 
which they are compelled to take in hunting up 
others, they would have plenty at home, and could 
enjoy them with “a conscience void of offence to- 
wards God and man.” 

Care AND CoMPENSATION.—Plant the rows 
five feet apart each way, and cultivate the same 
as the water melon, except leave three plants to 
the hill, instead of two. There is nothing that 
delights more in a good rich soil than melon vines, 
and nothing that such a soil and good culture 
makes more difference with. I would rather have 
one hill well managed, than a quarter of an acre 
botched over; and as a market fruit, nothing pays 
better. Indeed, they are a luxury that most peo- 
ple will have, when they can get them, at any 
price, even to the “ wear and tear of conscience.” 
Cucumbers, 

Should be planted not less than seven feet apart 
each way, and thinned to four stalks in each hill. 
Cultivate the same as melons, except being even 
more particular about hoeing them well up under 
their two leaves, while quite young, thus protect- 
ing the stalks from their natural enemy, the 
striped bug. Procure the seed of the arly White 
Spine, from Wethersfield, Conn., and you have 
the very best variety for table use or pickling. 
The Marrow Squash 

Should be planted eight feet apart each way. 
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Summer squashes same. Parisian squash not | 
less than twenty feet each way; the last men- 
tioned being better adapted to amateur culture, 
as it is of little value, but very large and showy. 
‘The sweet pumpkin should be planted 10 or 12 
fect apart each way, and if well tended will pay 
well, as it makes most excellent Yankee pies. 
Columbus, May, 1857. G. S. Lynts. 
; aniline 


Horticultural Items. 





Our old Virginia friend Wharton, editor of the Mas- 
sillon News, Stark Co., is becoming an amateur gar- 
dener. He writes us under date of May 4th, as fol- 


lows : 


I am at work in the garden three hours a day, 
in which time I do some work. I did not cover 
my strawberry vines, last Fall, and they look best 
of any in town. Most that were covered died. 
My peas, planted early in March, are 3 inches 
high. Peaches and cherries look well here; the 
cold of last winter not having injured those left 
winter before. Most of my hardy roses are com- 
ing out well, though in some localities they are 
killed by cold. The gooseberry bushes I put coal 
ashes around, last winter, are much more forward 
than the others. If it prevents their mildewing, 
will let you know. Are not all bushes more 
prone to spend their strength in shooting, this 
year and last, than usual? I do not know how I 
will keep the shoots down in my gooseberries and 
currants, unless I stand over them with a gun or 
hoe. Your friend, 

J. KE. WHARTON. 





Protecting and Cultivating Orchards. 





Ep. On1o CuLtivator :—TI notice in your 


second number an enquiry by Mr. Thos. F. Da-! 


vis of Cincinnati, in regard to leaving forest trees 
around an orchard, or planting an orchard in the 
middle of a forest. As information is requested, 
I will give you my experience in the matter. 

I planted an orchard in this county twelve 
years ago. The country was new, and the or- 
chard was planted in a situation where it re- 
mained surrounded on the north and west by 
forest trees for several years. The trees grew 
finely, but I was troubled a great deal by sap- 
suckers pecking the trees. Several trees were 
killed by them, in spite of all my efforts to kill 
and drive away the birds. But I had another 
enemy yet. As soon as the trees came to bear- 
ing, the woodpeckers and blue jays nearly de- 
stroyed the crop for several years, which I don’t 
think they would have done if they had not had 
acovert soclose. Ihave killed as many as thirty 
of those birds in one day, without apparently di- 
minishing their number. 

I have cleared away the forest for about 40 
rods within the last 2 years, and think that I am 
not so much troubled by those pests as when the 
forest was adjoining my orchard. I was also more 
troubled by caterpillars when my orchard joined 
the forest. 
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I think if an orchard was entirely surrounded 
by forest, the owner would get very little fruit; 
what the birds and other pests to the fruit tree 
would leave, the pilferer would claim and carry 
off. Ihave no doubt but a good hedge of ever- 
greens or even of some dwarf tree, planted so as 
to break the wind off the orchard, would be ben- 
eficial, and not subject the proprietor to the mor- 
tification of witnessing his trees and fruit picked 
and destroyed by birds. A good hedge would 
prevent the depredations of pilterers. 

As for cultivation, experience has proved to me 
that an orchard should never be cultivated in 
small grain of any kind, neither should it be sowed 
down to grass, till the trees are too large to work 
among. The orchard should always be farmed 
with some hoed crop, and I dont think it makes 
much difference what the crop is, so it requires 
frequent stirring of the soil; and there should 
never be any thing planted nearer to the trees 
than 5 or 6 feet, and no sod nor weeds permitted 
to grow around the trees. <A. R. SrROTHER. 

Van Wert Co., O., May, 1857. 
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Smoking the Curculio. 





Frienp Harris :—A great many experiments 
have been made for the destruction of the plum 
curculio,—here follows my morsel of experience. 

In the Spring of 1854 I had two or three plum 
trees which flourished, blossomed, ete., but as I 
well knew from former experience, that none of 
the fruit would be suffered to attain a state of 
maturity from the ravages of curculio, I resolved 
ito try a plan to arrest their progress. It was 
\this: After the young fruit was fairly formed, I 
selected a calm morning, and putting some hot 
embers on the blade of a common sand shovel, I 
proceeded to the trees, the branches of which I 
fumigated by sprinkling some sulphur on the em- 
bers, then moving my apparatus about under the 
branches, the fumes arose and circulated through 
the whole top of the tree. This course I contin- 
ued for two or three subsequent mornings, but 
from some cause I did not persevere as I intend- 
ed, so that I do not consider the experiment fairly 
carried out. Still, that same season a few plums 
on each tree came to maturity. The extreme 
cold winters which have succeeded that date have 
destroyed my trees, thereby preventing me from 
repeating the experiment. Will some of your 
numerous readers try it? The labor is light, sul- 
phur is cheap, and plums are good. 

With due respect, yours, 

Logan Co., O., April, 1857. E. HopGe. 
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Roses.—Let them have an eye to every point 
that tends to perfection—vigorous havit, constan- 
cy, free blooming, and, above all, handsome and 
abundant foliage, not forgetting high perfume.— 
These are what we must look for, now-a-days, in 
every new Rose that is brought before the pub- 
lic, and a variety that has not all these qualities 
more or less in advance of its compeers, has no 
| business to pass muster. Above all, however, let 
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handsome foliage be aimed at; for, as an old cul- 
tivator of this lovely flower, I can answer for it 
that a clean, luxriant foliage is the very making 
of a Rose. We amateurs do not want varieties 
from which a choice bloom can only be plucked 
now and then. To any beginner in the cultiva- 
tion of Roses, I would say, never rest till you 
have procured Madame Laffay and William Jes- 
se, and let him add Coupe d’Hebé, Jules Margot- 
tin, William Griffiths, Baronne Hallez, Duchess 
of Sutherland, Blairi No. 2 (Hyb. China,) Au- 
custe Mie, Prince Léon, Géant des Batailles, Ba- 
ronne Prévost, Pius LX., and Mrs. Rivers, (the 
best white.) — Gardener's Chronicle. 








Pound Royal—What is it? 


Dear Cou. :—At one of the annual meetings 
of the Ohio Fruit Convention, several years ago, 
when discussing this apple, Mr. Elliot undertook 
to confound it with the Dyer, if I mistake not ; 
others claimed that it was not Pound Royal, but 
Pome Royal; and I observe that Brother Bate- 
ham in his catalogue gives us Pound Royal or 
Dyer much like Fall Pippin. 


Now sir the object of this communication is to 


find out what apple it is that bears the name of 


Pound Royal, and resembles Fall Pippin. I 
would like to know who presented the specimens 
at the meeting above alluded to, and where they 
were from. I connot lay my hand on the Tran- 
sactions just now. I strongly suspect that it was 
not a genuine Pound Royal, for certainly no two 
sorts are more dissimilar than Pound Royal and 
Fall Pippin. 

The former is strictly a July apple. Tree with 
few scarcely diverging branches ; wood greenish; 
foliage narrow, partially collapsed ; fruit green, 
large at base, tapering like the sheep’s nose to the 
summit, generally more or less ridged; flesh very 
tender, soft, almost buttery, white or greenish. 

The latter is a late fall apple, sometimes keep- 
ing till winter; wood almost black; diverging 
branches ; leaves deeply serrated, large; fruit 
globular, rich yellow ; flesh yellow, rather coarse. 

1 once obtained grafts from Canada under the 
name of Grass Apple; they turned out genuine 
Pound Royal. 

Also obtained it from a Dutch nurseryman in 
Cabel Co., Va., under the name of French apple. 
I afterwards ascertained that he obtained it from 
one of my near neighbors, a Frenchman by the 
name of Vautroux, and not getting the name, 
called it French apple. 

Also obtained it indirectly from Dr. Hildreth 
of Marietta, under the name of Early Harvest, 
(not Prince’s.) This astonished me when my 
grafts began to put forth the unmistakable col- 
lapsed foliage of Pound Royal. And coming as 
they did from a source as I supposed the most re- 
liable in the United States. And to cap the cli- 
max in the way of mixing things, I called on a 
Washington Co. nurseryman for a lot of trees ; 
on asking for Pound Royal, he showed me a row 
of Fall Pippin, and no mistake ! 
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Now how can it be possible, right in old Wash- 
ington, where Israel Putnam disseminated this 
apple so extensively more than sixty years ago, 
that the prominent nurserymen and fruit growers 
know nothing about it? 

The variety took its name from its size and its 
excellence. It frequently attains to a pound 
weight, and is a Pound Royal and no two ways 
about it. Yours, 

H. N. Giver. 

Evergreens, Lawrence Co., O., May, 1857. 

Remarxs.—Our good friend Capt. Gillett has start- 
ed a commendable inquiry, but he has got his recol- 
lections of the doings of the Pomologists a little 
mixed. We do not know what Brother Bateham will 
say, but we will give a few notes from the Transac- 
tions of the Ohio Pomological Society, premising 
with the exact words in Mr. Bateham’s catalogue, 
which has started the inquiry, viz: “ Pounp Roya. 
—(Dyer !)—Large, conical, resembles Fall Pippin.” 
Mr. B. also gives: “Fall Pippin or Golden Pippin— 
Large yellow, rich sub-acid flavor.” At the meeting 
of the Ohio Pomological Society held at Columbus 
in 1847, in Transactions, p. 14, we read : 

HoLianp Pirrin.—Specimens of this variety 
were exhibited from Mr. 8. Wood and Mr. C. 
Springer as Pound Poyal. Fall Pippin from 
Mr. Eli Nichols, and also from Mr. Russell, and 
from Mr. Stewart, under name of the Golden 
Pippin. 

Mr. Bateham remarked it was a very saleable 
fruit in market at Columbus ; was counted a good 
bearer, and a valuable variety in Western New 
York, where it goes by the name of Holland Pip- 
pin—it differs slightly from the true Fall Pippin. 
(See Downing.) 

At the meeting in 1848, we find this report: 

Dyrer.— This variety appeared to be little 
known by the Convention. Mr. Elliott presented 
a specimen that he had received from Mr. Alex. 
Williams, South Kirtland, under the name of 
Bard apple, which Mr. E. thought identical with 
the Dyer apple which he had met in Western 
New York, and was described in Downing’s work. 
Convention of same impression, and that it cer- 
tainly was not the Pound Royal of the Putnam 
list. 

In the same Vol. of Transactions, is a paper of 
comments from Rev. C. Springer, in which this pas- 
sage occurs : 


The Holland Pippin, or Pound Royal, as it is 
erroneously called in this vicinity, a temporary 
fall apple, large and showy as it is, we consider 
worthless for cultivation. In all rich soils it is 
unproductive, and what few it does bear never 
hang upon the tree until gathering time. 


| 
| 


In the Transactions for 1849, the late Dr. S. A. 
Barker says : 

Tue Dyer.—TI think I have proved satisfacto- 
rily, in Nos. 17 and 22 of the current vol. of the 
|Ohio Cultivator, [1849,] that the Dyer of New 
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England, and the Pound Royal of Marietta, No. | 
6, of the original Putnam list of Scions, are the 
same. I proved this by both Mr. Kenrick and | 
Mr. Downing, although they differ about the | 
name. Mr. Kenrick says the fall variety, same | 
as Dyer, should be called Pound Royal, and the | 
winter variety, called Pound Royal by Mr. Down- 
ing, should be called Pomeroyel, after Gen. Pom- 
eroy of Mass., while Mr. Downing insists on call- 
ing the fall variety Pomme Royal. Having 
shown that our Pound Royals (fall,) and those of 
Mr. Kenrick came from Pomfret, Conn., and that 
they are the same, and the same as the Dyer, I 
proceed to some others, ete. 

With these extracts and remarks, we commit the 
subject to the apple men, who seem to be as curious 
and enthusiastic over the points of a good apple, as 
we should be over the points of a good horse.—Eb. 


Done Miscellany, 


Cold Water or Ice in Congestion. 








Frienp Harris :—I want to say that the ap- 
plication of cold water to the head of patients la- 
boring under Congestion of the Brain, increases 
the difficulty it is intended to remove. When I 
enter the chamber of the sick, where the patient 
is laboring under a disease of the brain, and the 
anxious mother or nurse is employed diligently in 
applying cold water to the head, to prevent the 
accumulation of blood, (the patient already delir- 
ious,) I remove the application, and wrap the 
head in a dry warm woolen cloth of several thick- 
By the time the astonished attendants 
begin to collect themselves, reason has resumed 
its seat in the mind of the patient, and in a very 
short time his system is under the composing in- 
fluence of sleep. 

The philosophy of this is easily understood. 
When cold water or ice is applied to the head, 
the blood, through sympathy, rushes there to ex- 
pel the intruder, or, in other words, to restore the 
equilibrium of heat that has been destroyed by the 
cold application, and, if continued long, the whole 
vital force of the system is turned in that direc- 
tion. By this time the brain becomes overcharged, 
and reason takes its flight, while the extremities, 
for the want of the vital stream, are contracting 
and assuming the appearance of death, which will 
soon terminate the sufferings of the patient, unless 
an equalized circulation can be restored. 

It is unwise to continue cold applications to any 
part of the system ; they always increase the dif- 
ficulty they are intended to remove. If nothing 
else, they would finally absorb the heat, and leave 
the man as cold throughout as the water applied. 
In all cases of congestion, relaxation is the only 
reliable remedy, combined with external protec- 
tion, and stimulation of a general character. 

Thy friend, 
Micasan T. JOHNSON. 

Harrison Co., 4th mo., 1857. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Economy in Living. 





BY MRS. METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 





In these hard times, when even people who 
once were not compelled to take thought for the 
morrow of what they should eat or what they 
should drink, because the morrow took care of 
itself, find it convenient to learn the meaning of 
the word economy, there are many things which 
might be said to advantage about our American 
style of fine living. 

There are a great many ways in which economy 
might be consulted and no comfort sacrificed, but 
most people seem to have a great contempt for it, 
and to prefer those dishes most costly and most 
unhealthy, above those equally palatable yet less 
troublesome to prepare, less expensive and less 
injurious to good health. 

Many of our laboring men have more luxuries 
upon their tables than the rich Barons of old were 
wont to have. While it is a source of gratifica- 
tion and pride that even our poorer classes are 
able to earn so good wages, and provide so much 
more bountifully for their families than those of 
other nations, it would be highly desirable that 
they should learn to economize their means, so as 
to have more comfort at less expense. <A great 
part of this important matter rests with the, house- 
wives, of course. To learn to cook food well, fru- 
gally, and in conformity to the laws of health, is 
no small accomplishment. All housewives cannot 
buy books and make this a study; and so the 
more generally information is picked up and cir- 
culated by the papers, the greater opportunity is 
there for common enlightenment and improve- 
ment; so we offer what owr Mrs. Kitchen says: 

Brown bread made from unbolted wheat, is 
sweeter, healthier, more nourishing and some 
cheaper than bread made of fine white flour. A 
bushel of wheat carried to mill and made into 
brown flour, will be greater in quantity and more 
healthy in quality than if ground fine and bolted, 
and it makes bread worthy of a President’s table. 
The recipe is: Set the sponge with white flour, 
if you have it, the same as for white bread ; when 
light enough to knead up, add a tea cup of mo- 
lasses to a small baking, and make it up with the 
brown flour, and bake as with common bread. 

Meat is what our people are most extravagant 
in, and the excess to which they use it is not for 
their bodily welfare. Three times a day many of 
our working men must have it, while an English 
laborer gets it but once a week, and a Frenchman 
is satisfied with an economical soup at dinner with 
a bit of flesh in it. Half the sum spent for meat, 
laid out in the purchase of fruits in their season, 
would be a much better use for the money; but 
many aman who “cannot afford fruit,” can have 
meat at every meal. Apples are better than po- 
tatoes for the health; the amount expended in 
laying up a small store of them for winter use, 
would be better invested in flour, or fruit, or fish, 


than in pork. Fried apples are as nourishing as 
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meat, and a most excellent dish, cut up with the 
skins on and fried in a bit of butter or fat. They 
are capital to fatten the children upon, and hearty 
enough for the laborer. 

Baked beans with a tiny piece of pork make a 
A cheap bone from the butcher’s, 
and a little rice and seasoning will make a de- 
Cracked wheat boiled like rice, is 
very cheap and very exce sllent. 

When money and provisions were both plenty, 
every body got to living so well that now they do 
not know how to decrease the supplies. Yet 
there ‘s a way of doing it, without detriment to 
pleasure or health, and it should be sought for. 

The laws of health are so universally preached 
that the humblest cabin ought not to be without 
knowledge ot the sanitary principles of fresh air. 
bathing, and proper cooking. And, by the way, 
why is it not a purer philanthropy than mere sly 
giving money, for some of our kind-hearted ladies, 
who have time to devote to charitable uses, to in- 
struct those upon whom they bestow their boun- 
ties, in some of the most simple and easily prac- 
tised of the laws of health, relating to food, pure 
air, and the treatment of their children ? 


+-ecr 


good dinner. 


lie pus soup. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
* Don’t tell Father.” 


There is many a good mother who plans the 
ruin of the child she dearly loves—teaches it the 
first lesson in wrong-doing, by simply saying, 
* Now don’t tell your father.” Surely mothers do 
it thoughtlessly, ignorantly, not considering that it 
is a first lesson in deception. 

Not at all strange that gamblers and liars and 
thieves and hypocrites, and distrustful, evil-mind- 
ed people so abound, when weak, loving mothers 


with honeyed words and caresses, sweeten the 


little teachings that so soon ripen into all kinds of 


meanness and unprincipled rascality. 

I heard a kind, well-meaning mother say to the 
puny baby in her arms, “ Well, birdie shall have 
its good candy every day ; bad papa shan’t know 
it ; see how it loves it!” and the little thing whose 
reach of life had not a whole winter in it yet, 
snatched at the bright red and blue colored poi- 
son, and made as many glad motions, as though it 
took its whole body to suck it with. The poor 
little thing had been fed on 
fretted for more whenever its mouth was’nt filled. 
Even the nourishment nature provided, did’nt 
wholly satisfy it, for it was’nt as sweet as candy. 

I thought it was no wonder, if children were 
taught even in babyhood that papa was bad and 
ugly and unkind, that in youth they should call 
him a “snob” and the “old man,” and the moth- 
er, whom they had learned by experience had no 
stability of character, and was capable of decep- 
tion, not strange they should so little respect her 
as to call her the “old woman.” 

I shudder when I hear the frequent words drop 
from young lips, “ Oh, I must not let father know 
that !” 

The father may be a stern man, rigid in his 


randy, almost, and | 
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way of saleitiii up his children, but he has a 
heart somewhere, and surely truthful, honest, lov- 
ing words from his own child, will tind that warm 
place. So it is best never to deceive him in any- 
thing, but keep his confidence whole and unshak- 
en, and the whiteness of the soul unstained by 
that loathsome sin, deception. 

“ Father don’t allow me to read novels,” said a 
young lady to me lately, “ but mother does, and so 
we two read all we 
t;” and she 


can get, and he never knows 
giggled as though they were very 
cunning and worthy of praise, for so completely 
deceiving poor, good father. 

My soul sickened at the idea of a wite daring 
to teach her children to disobey their father ; of 
the daughter, vain and unprincipled, with such a 
mother to teach and guide her. Better for the 
world she had never been born. 

Dear Cultivator mothers, you who read this, 
look to-night upon your God-given children, as 
they lie in slumber in all the natural grace and 
beauty of childhood, and ask His guidance, as 
you resolve that never by any teachings of yours 
shall a blot rest upon the white pages of their 
souls; that never in the future shall they look 
back away through crime-stained years, and find 
that the first blemishing touch fell from a poor 
erring mother’s lips, when she thoughtlessly 
taught them the first lessons in deception. 


ROsSELLA, 


oaks — 
Buckeye Quaker Girl in Philadelphia. 

Will our respected friend Harris allow me the 
privilege of a little chat with my Ohio cousins, 
throngh the columns of his paper ? 
returned from a visit to the city of * ‘ Brothe rly 
Love,” I thought a short account of the sights ] 
saw while there, might be of some interest to 
them, especially when I tell them I am a real 
Buckeye girl,—that after a visit of six months in 
the East, 1 have returned home, prouder than 
ever of my own noble State, and determined to 
defend it on all occasions. But a truce to this 
for a while, and back to Philadelphia. I wonder 
not that its citizens feel an honest pride in show- 
ing a stranger about in it, for it certainly surpass- 
es most cities in the cleanliness of its streets, hand- 
some public buildings, ete. 

We will first go to Chestnut street, and spe end 
an hour or so in “Indepe *ndence Hall,” examining 
|the relics, among which is one ot great interest— 
a large arm chair made of wood, from the “ old 
elm tree”—the house of Columbus, and various 
specimens brought from over the great Atlantic. 
In the back of the chair is some of Chief Justice 
Marshall’s hair, rendering the gray hairs of the 
Chief Justice quite honorable. The walls are 
decorated with portraits of all the great and good 
men who framed our Constitution, whic th of itself 
spe ‘aks louder praises for them than any man can 
do. As I gazed upon those fine open counte- 
nances, I was pained by the thought of the sorrow 
they would feel, could they know of the abuse 
| thei ir great work is re ceiving from their unworthy 
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descendants. Near the centre of the Hall stands 
a large statue of Washington, and right in front 
of it are two large, high-backed leather chairs, the 
only remaining ones that stood in the Hall when 
the glorious sound of independence was proclaimed 
by the rather insignificant looking bell that hangs 
near them. The oldest relie is an iron mortar 
which was bought by George Washington’s grand- 
father in 1665, and brought over trom England. 
Under the portrait of William Washington, stands 
the pew in which George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson and other worthies sat in Christ’s 
Church. I could but be struck with the much 
more simple manner our forefathers were content 
to worship, from the people now, as I contrasted 
the plain wooden seat, devoid of a single coat of 
paint, with the soft, cushioned pews of this day. 

But we will bid farewell to the Hall, and hav- 
ing gained the street we will get into one of those 
vehicles that are “never full,” and ride down to 
Arch street, to Childs & Peterson’s large reading 
room, Where they say we can see the relics of Dr. 
Kane ; and as it is said the Buckeyes like to se 
and be seen, (which we don’t deny,) we will step 
in and takea peep. Ah! there is the “ Faith”— 
a long boat it is called, I believe—some twelve 
feet long and four wide, in which our noble young 
hero spent so many weary, arduous hours. As I 
sat in the little boat, holding the Dr’s rifle in one 
hand and his bearskin cap in the other, my 
thoughts were very sad of the early death of the 
kind-hearted author, and I felt a regret that the 
balmy breezes of the Isle of Flowers, failed to 
stay his flight, and give back his wasted strength. 
But he who has through the long watches of awful 
night, seen the Bear in Northern skies, and lifted 
his weary eyes with hope to the Southern Cross 
of Light, has gone where there are no weary 
watches, no aching eyes and anxious hearts. 

I had intended to have taken you to the Deaf 
and Dumb, Blind and Lunatic Asylums, visit 
Girard College, Navy Yard, Fairmount, and many 
other places of interest, but remembering that I 
did not ask friend Harris for the use of his whole 
paper, and thinking I may want to have another 
chat with you some day, I will say good bye for 
the present; in the mean time, let me say to you 
to don your Shaker bonnets, and with hoes in 
hand, seek your gardens, where you will find 
plenty of good healthy employment, if your plots 
are any thing like mine. Betrik. 

Jetferson Co., 5th mo., 1857. 
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A Yankee String of Questions. 


On the lower shelf of the kitchen cupboard I 
keep a little blank book and pencil, lying ready 
for any thing I may wish to jot down — debt, 
credit, material for a newspaper article, little jobs | 
of work that else I would forget, how much cof- 
fee, tea, sugar, soap, etc., We use in a fortnight, 
questions to be answered by the first experienced 
person I meet with, new things that I find out | 
mnyself, ete., ete. 

I wish I could get the Cultivator women to an-| 
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swer these three or four questions that I ran 
against. I will give them just as I find them 
scribbled down in my note book : 

Mem. 1. What will prevent my Gum Arabic 
paste fermenting ? 

2. How light biscuit is made so the dough can 
be kept good for days, for fresh baking any time 
it is needed ? 

3. How children’s petticoat: can be kept on 
them to look neat and feel comtortable, without 
straps over the shoulders ? 

t. How the dickens a fowl is dressed after the 
legs and wings are cut off, disembowled, the back 
disposed of—then what ¢ 


If there is a way, I 
must find out. 


ROSELLA. 


.2.ee = 
GENTLEMAN.—In a discussion as to what con- 
stituted a gentleman, a lady said, a gentleman is 
a human being who possesses a man’s courage 
and a woman’s tenderness. 





For the Ohio Cultivator 


Little Nell Wood! 














What makes me so } appy, so happy to-day ? 

Cried little Nell Wood, looking up from her play 

The hile a sweet wonderment beamed in her eyes, 
As though ’t were a strange a ‘ tful surprise 
That her heart with such gladness ar y shoul: be stirred 
\ n her breast like a sw s i 

Ss vent window, a S t 

Pushed back the bright wave ng hair 
It NG t er a Visi« i ~ 

Orr or re 8 sw 

She saw not her lamb as it f by t 

Or the kitten, that played by her feet on the floor, 
And pulling her dress in a sly coaxing w 

And pleadingly mewing, as muc s to say— 

**Come, Nelly, caress me, and nin my} 

Ne he saw none of these, for her thoughts were all bent 
Down deep in her soul, with a w g 
Searching out the bright sun whose beautiful ray 
Had made her life happy, so happy that day ! 

So happy—and still in her little vexed brain 

She was pondering the que nd again 

As others have done, and oft-times in vain 

Why earth was so bright, and her glad spirit thrilled 
With kindness and love, and her gen le heart filled 


With a melody new,—when pere the morrow, 


The hours would darken with tintings of sorrow 





’Twas the first earnest thought of her little child-mind 
Still no impulse or cause for ber joy Id she find, 

So the happy day passed in her innocent » 

Till seated at night on her fond mother’s knee 


In her little white robe all prepared for her bed 
And the simple petition of prayer had been said, 
The mother with tenderness clasped to her breast, 


And whispered to Nell, ere she laid her to rest, 


‘* When Freddy was nauglity and struck you this morn 
You did not grow angry and strike in return, 

But all the day long you've been gentle ar rild 

And made mother proud of so darling 


A beautiful light is in little Nell’s eyes 
A new thought has fille 
‘ Now I know it,’’ 


i her with joyful surprise— 
she cried, ‘it’s all underst« od, 


*T was God made me happy, because I was good!” 


Tis thus we find wisdom all pure, undefiled 

When God sends us truth on the lips of a child. 

m, sweet little Nell Wood, 
8 first to be good! 


She has solved the great proble 
That the way to be happy 


CULTIVATOR MARY 
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MARKETS. 
Outo CuLTivaTorR OFFice, May 14, 1 
Prices of farm produce continue to go up, since our last report 


but we apprehend there is not very much produce for sale from 


Vi 


first hands. At this time of year, however, many farmers who 


have made a liberal reserve for themselves against any possi 
contingency, have alittle over, and will offer it for sale ; but this 
Spring we think such surpluses are light. We get no new light 
on the Wool prospects since our remarks in last No., that shou 


hange our views previously expressed. 


NE W YORK, May 11.—Flour is firmer, while the demand is 
less active ; sales of 9,000 bbls at $660a680 for supertine State, 
$6 90 a7 20 for extra do., $6 70.@6 80 for sul verfine West and 
$7 «$8 for common to me dius n extra Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Ohio, the market closing sng 

Butter is in moderate request at 22.a@25c for new State. 
steady at l2a@l3c. 

CINCINNATI, May 12.—FLour—The market continues buoy 
ant, and prices are higher. There is a good local and fair pa 
Sales Saturday evening at $6 30; extra white Wheat 

> $6 40 and $6 50; extra white Wheat at $6 7: 
clos Ss “ry at $6 50(\@6 60 for superfine and choice, and $6 75 
for extra 

Burrer—The supply is very light and the market firm. Roll 
5c, inferior at 21:@21 44, and firkin at 25c. 
rhe market is firm at 75 a@78c for prime mixed, and 80c 
for white Sales 1,600 bush. ear, at 78c, and 300 bush. white at 
depot at 79, and 3000 bush. on landing part damaged, at 70c 
There is more offering, but the demand is fully equal to the sup- 
ply, at our quotatl ns. 

Rye—Sales at $1 25,and $1 26, the market closing firm at 
these figures with an active demand and very iight supply 

Oatrs—Very firm at 57/@58e on arrival, and 60c from store 

BaLep Hay—A sale of 75 tons, not strictly prime, at $23 50 P 
ton. Prime Timothy is in active demand at $25. 

Potarors—Mixed Northern have declined about 5c P bushel, 
owing to large offerings. Selected Northern and white Neshan 
nocks are in brisk demand at $1 40@1 60; mixed at $1 25 at de- 
pot, and selected at $1 40@1 50 

Faurr—Dried Peaches have advanced to $350@3 75. Dried 
es are scaree and in brisk demand at $2 75.@3 00. 





Cheese 


demand. 


i 50) sul 




















PURE BRED STOCK, 
To = SALE PURE BRED DURHAM CATTLE, 


Spanish Merino Sheep, French Merino Sheep, Suffolk and 


Essex Pig Apply to J. 8S. GOE 
Near Tippecanoe, and 44% miles east of Brownsville, Fayette 
Co., Pa. Address me at either office Mar. l-y 
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NOTICES, 


mail or otherwise. 


SPECIAL 





All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica- 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 

ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. It is of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. Whe:. written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
gth of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
‘Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” 


whole le: 
or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 


as well as TO. 


6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 

7th. We solicit practical articles in our line for publication— 
Items of Crops, Stock, Societies, Housekeeping, ete 


Tue Sappte Staruion, “ Crusaper,” (RE- 
cently purchased in Kentucky,) can be seen and his services ob 
tained at the Stable of J. P. STOCKTON, in Lockbourne, Frank- 
lin Co.,O Terms, $20 to insure. 
gaits with great ease to himself and rider. He is a beautiful 


Crusader goes three distinct 


blood bay, 1644 hands high, fast and graceful in his movemeuts 
See the Horse before breeding elsewhere. 
May 15-* 


0° Wuo Wants Morcan Stock '—A full blood 
Morgan Stud Colt, three years old, sired by the noted “ Napoleon 
Morgan” Horse, which took the first premium at the State Fair 
held at Cleveland, whose dam was a full blooded mare brought 
from Vermont by myself, which was pronounced the best exhib- 
ited at the same Fair, can be had by calling upon me at Massillon, 
Stark county. DWIGHT JARVIS. 

Massillon, April 1, 1857-* 


(<y- Osace Orance Seep —Just received, fresh 
few bushels, for sale. Price $15 per bushel, or $4 
per peck. M. B. BATEHAM & CO., 

April 1. 


and good, a 


Columbus Nursery. 


T oO STOC K I DROVERS. 





On and after March 10th, a STOCK TRAIN will run between 
Columbus and Bellaire,on the Central Ohio Railroad, leaving 
Columbus at 5.30 P. M., and arriving at Bellaire at 5.10 A.M 
enabling Stock Shippers to run stock through from Cincinnati and 
Dayton to Bellaire in twenty-four hours, by leaving the above 
named places in the morning. W. J. FELL, Agent, 

March 15 Columbus, Ohio. 
QPE INCER HOUSE, OPPOSITE THE STEAM- 


boat Landing, C incinnati, Ohio 





